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Anthropologists concerned with political dir.coui'se have become 
Increasingly Interested in the distribution, characteristics ana effects 
of Indirection as a speech strategy, to does a speaker say exajtly 
what he means, and must he resort to metaphorp irony, double entendre 
or other subtle devices to signify that (le neans more than he has said? 
In what types of societies is oblique reference the predominant mode of 
political speaking, and where is candor possible? Indirection is 
clearly a strategy for critical junctures, that is, for situations in 
which overt comment or criticism would be improvident or improper but 
which demand some action on the speaker's part (See, for example. 
Fisher 1976; Gossen 197*: 111-115; Atkinson 1580). In any comnunity 
such critical junctures often occur in private encounters. In some 
societies, however, public occasions recurrently pose the s^e dilemna; 
one must both act politically and avoid the appearance of such action. 
This ditaa is most marked in societies characterized by anthropolo- 
gists as egalitarian and acephalous, in which dearcut leadership does 
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not exist and decision making is consensual. The perils of direct 
leadership and confrontation in such societies often foster indirect, 
metaphoric and highly allusive speech. Understanding political dis- 
course requires both the interpretation of texts In themselves and the 
unravelling of well-veiled intentions (Sec, for example, Rosaldo 1973; 
Strathem 1975). 

Bhatgaon, the Indo-Fijian comnunUy which 1 have studied, presents 
in most respects a clear case of the association of oblique oratory 
with an amorphous, flexible and egalitarian social order. Village men 
share a public belief in their social equality; there are no formal 
offices or leaders within the conwunity. In times of conflict, direct 
confrontation is avoided, and speeches which can be understood as poll-, 
t1cal seem to have little to do with the conflicts which engender them. 
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On the other hand, there are certain situations In which direct speech 
Is not only allowed but required. Hy purpose In this paper Is to In- 
vestigate the relatlonchip between direct and Indirect speech In Bhat- 
gaon with particular concern for the public occasions of their use. 
Hhen must one speak directly, and how does one get away with It, given 
the general precariousness of such a rtrategy? Such occasions of 
direct speech are not aberrant but are closely Intertwined with the far 
iriore frequent use of Indirect perfunnances. 

This paper presents an analysis of two varieties of public perfor- 
mance in Bhatgaon. The first- parbachan ("religious speeches")-- 
occurs at the weekly meeting of local rellg'ious groups. All parbachdn 
deal ostensibly with sacred topics, but speakers often convey a second, 
political message as well. These political meanings are quite opaque, 
and not all members of the audience will (inderstand than, The second 
type of performance Is the panchayat , an ad hoc arbitration sesjion - 
organized to deal with a specific conflict 1n the cofiunity. Issues, 
' events and Individuals which would be burled deep within a parfaachan 
are discussed openly in the panchayat ; sweet talk becomes straight talk. 

These two types of events by no means encompass the full range of 
public politics. Both focus on Interpersonal contention, and neither 
Is used in dealing with questions of conunlty policy, In Bhatgaon. 
however, the effective management or containment of personal conflicts 
Is necessary for the success of any larger venture. These events are 
clearly Important to the iimediately Involved parties but have Impor- 
tant implications for the larger copunity as well. 

Parbachan and the panchayat share 1n a symbiotic relationship with 
less public caimunicatlve events, and particularly with talanoa or 
"Idle talk."* a principal adhesive in the web of social life in Bhatgaon, 
While one's general status as an equal derives from sex, age and re- 
sidence In the caimunity. specific standing v1s4-v1s others is not 
based on such fixed criteria but conies, in part, from individual -iccofli- 
plistent and, In larger part, from talk. Here I use "talk" to refer 
both to the fact of talking with someone and to the contents of conver- 
sation. Through conversation one provides accounts of and evaluates 
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individuals ^nd incidents; by the act of talking one maintains rela- 
tiopships. These are private and Individual versions and interpreta- 
tions and are unlikely to be accepted by everyone concerned. 

Disputes between villagers usually lead to the suspense of talk; 
such disruptions In accustomed interaction signal to othei^s that some- 
thing is amiss. In addition, during a dispute partisan versions of 
conflict*related incident? proliferate in talanoa sessions. Parbachan 
provide Important opportunities for the public expression, however 
oblique, of these positions. The panchayat , on the other hand, forces 
the public construction of an official account against which the later 
behavior and talk of disputants can be measured. 

After a brief ethnographic description of Bhatgaon. I will discuss 
parbachan and gajichavat in some detail. In these discussloiis I will 
be concerned not only with the texts, textures and contexts character- 
istic of thes^ events, but also with the question of how they are poli- 
tically effective. I hope to demonstrate that successful performance 
is compelling for sociological reasons specific to Bhatgaon as a 
coMinity and because of features inh6:t!nt In the organization of the 
events themselves Finally, this analysis should show the necessity 
of considering the Interdependence of varieties of political per- 
formance within a cainunlty. At one level, the characterization of 
political speech among equals as Indirect is a powerful and suggestive 
Insight, A full understanding of this association, however, requires 
the consideration of oblique discourse within ttie context of available 
genres. 

Bhatgaon: an Indo-Fijian ccmiunlty 

Bhatgaon is a rural village of 671 Hindi-speaking Indo-Fljlans 
located on the northern side of Vanua Levu, the fiecond largest island 
in the Dominion of Fiji.^ The villagers are the descendants of north 
Indians who cane to Fiji between 1879 and 1919 as indentured plantation 
workers. Bhatgaon was established in the early 1900s and now includes 
90 households; there has been little migration to or from the village 
for the past twenty years. Host families lease rice land from the 
Goverment of Fiji, and, although they may work as seasonal cane 
cutters or in other outside jobs, most men consider themselves rice 
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fanners. Rice and dry-season vegetables are raised primarily for 
family use, although surplus produce may be sold to middlemen. Lease- 
holds are generally snail, and rice farming does not offer Bhatgaon 
villagers the same opportunities for wealth available in sugar cane rais- 
ing areas. 

The political activities of men and wwen are often directed to the 
same ends but usually take place in different fora. Parbachan are male 
perfomances; wmen may participate in the panchayat , but the sessions 
are organized and m by men. This paper is concerned with male politics. 
Monen's political participation generally occurs in less public sc-ttings, 
as does much male politioking through such genres as talanoa . 

Aiiong males an overt egalitarian ideology prevails. Although ances- 
tral caste appears to Influence marriage choice (Brefineis 1974: 25), it 
has few daily consequences in Bhatgaon. As one villager said, gaon me 
sab barabba hei ("In the village all are equal"); this overt Ideology is 
symbol leal ly expressed by such practices as sitting together on the floor 
during religious events and e<|ual opportunity to speak. The roots of 
this egalitarian outlook lie in the conditions of immigration and inden- 
ture;^ the belief is reinforced by the relative similarity in wealth 
throughout Bhatgaon. 

As in Animal Fann , however, some are more equal than others. Adoles- 
cent boys are accorded less respect than older, married men. As there 
are no fomal criteria or cerenionies to mark the transition to social 

adulthood, disagreements about how one should be treated are conmon and 
9 

often lead to serious conflict. A nunber of men are recognized as 
bada adni ("big men") because of their past participation in village 
affairs, religious leadership, education or other personal success. They 
also gain respect through the successful managonent of the disputes of 
others. This is not an indelible status, however, as obtrusive attempts 
to assert authority or Intervene in others' problems may be seen aj 
socially presumptuous. Successful "big men" do not exercise their in- 
fonnal power ostentatiously. Continued effectiveness as a respected 
advisor depends upon an overt reluctance to assume leadership. Even 
when requested to 'intervene in a dispute, "big men" are often unwillingi 
they fear both being identified with one party's Interests and being con- 
sidered overeager to display power. The willing exercise of authority 
leads to its decline. 
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Individual reputation (»"name") is central to one's actual 
social position. A man's m is subject to constant renegotiation 
through his own words and deeds, and through those of others. Villagers 
are quite sensitive to perceived attenpts by others to lower their re- 
putations. They are also attunerf to the successes of others; too much 
success IS seen by irany as both a oersonal affront and a violation of 
egalitarian sentiment. Jha]n ("envy") is often cited by villagers as 
a source of constant conflict in the CQnmunlty, especially between men 
of roughly equivalent standing (Cf. Foster 1972). In disputes reputa- 
tion inanagenient is a constant conc^jm, for conflict often arises from 
apparent insult, and the remedy lies in the public rebalancing of one's 
reputation with his opponent's. 

There is a police station three milei away, but there are no formal 
social control agencies in Bhatgaon Itself. The village has a represen- 
tative to the district advisory council, but he is not empowered to 
regulate affairs within the village. Hith the decline of caste as an 
organizational feature of Indo-F1jian life, such bodies as caste coun- 
cils are no longer available for conflict management. Conflict in 
Bhatgaon remains largely dyadic, the concern of the contendino parties 
alone, yet as long as disputes are dyadic, the chances of settlement are 
slim. The face-to-face negdtiation of a serious dispute is usually 
impossible, as open accusation or criticism of another is taken as 
grievous Insult. The offended party may well express his displeasure 
through vandalism, for example, cutting down his opponent's banana trees. 
While such mischief would not be po<;1t1vely evaluated, other villagers 
would see it as the natural consequence of direct confrontation and would 
not Intervene. Only a kara admi ("hard man") would risk such revenge 
through direct discussion; most villagers resort to more indirect strat- 
egies.^" It is difficult to enlist third parties in the management 
of a conflict, but such tHadic participation is crucial. A major goal 
of dispute discourse in Bhatgaon, therefore, is to attract and maintain 
the Interest and involvement of others. 

The most salient organizations in Bhatgaon are religious associa- 
tions. Tw) Hindu sects are represented, the orthodox Sanatan Dharam and 
the reformist Arya Samaj . Their local-level organizations are called 
mandalis , a tem referring both to the groups and to the weekly prayer 



and fellowship meetings which ihey hold* The n^andalls are run by cownlt- 
tees of officers elected yearly. There Is one niandall for the 29 rerom 
households, and there are three for the 50 orthodox families. The seven 
Husllm households belong to aiTiOsque association, but they gather only 
for special events such as festivals and weddings. 

Conflicts In Bhatgaon may involve the nenbers of different rtlljlous 
groups, or they nay be restricted to coreligionists. Interreilglous 
disputes frequently lead to long-term avoidance* although th^ may oc- 
casionally result In public events such as Insult song sessions (^?e 
!!renne1s and Padarath 1975). In this paper I will deal with disputes 
between men who are nbers, not only of the same religion* bjt of the 
same inandall * Such shared nenbershlp Implies a particiilar range of con- 
straints on and opportunities for public politicking. 

Hatters of conon knowledge 

Before proceeding to specific discussions of parbachan and panchayat , 
a brief digression on knowledge In Bhatgaon Is necessary. In those north 
Indian coiunltles from which Bhatgaon villagers' ancestors anigrated, 
various types of knowledge were differentially distributed along lines 
detemiined by the caste syston* just as were more tangible resources. 
Brahnins, for example, had a virtual monopoly on sacred and ritual know- 
ledge, while blacksmiths controlled a range of technical infomation for- 
bidden to Brahmins. A great deal of knowledge, both sacred and secular, 
was status-specific. Who one was detemined what one knew; what one knew 
denonstrated who one was. 

The radical levelling of Indian iranigrant society in Fiji had ob- 
vious Implications for the allocation of knowledge. While in north India 
the differential distribution of knowledge had both reflected and helped 
niaintain a systeni of ranked but Interdependent groups; in Fiji the groups 
were at best Ill-defined, and the division of labor in part responsible 
for the division of knowledge no longer existed. Secular knowledge became, 
in effect, open to all. 

In Bhatgaon at least, there was a corresponding democratization of 
sacred knowl«lge as well The refomist Ajja Saraii m has as a central 
tenet the notion of shikcha . Mnstruction." HeDiber; are expected to edu- 
cate both themselves and others in religious practice and understanding. 



Although sjmajjs are a minority in Bhatgaon, they have ha(< a considerable 
effect on orthofiox villagers as well. 

The sacred has rwome cwn knowledge In Bhatgaon. It is no longer, 
in most cases, the property of a particular group. The generally egalitar- 
ian nature of social life in M^m has a counterpart in the relatively 
equal opportunity of all villagers to pursue knowledge, both sacred and 
secular* It is important to note, however, that, where egalitarian ideals 
are stressed, continuing symbolic expressions of one's membership in a com- 
munity of peers are necessary; apparent exclusion is taken very seriously. 

A crucial way of demonstrating one's membership is through sharing in 
what is "common knowledge" in the conunity * what "everyone" knows. Al- 
though sacred and technical knowledge can be Included in this, they are 
relatively static. The real action lies in the dynamics of everyday life; 
familiarity with local individuals and recent events is necessary. No one, 
however, knows everything, and seme villagers are considerably better ac- 
quainted with particular incidents than are others. This differential 
participation in comnon knowledge is, as I will argue below, an Important 
political fact and a resource for disputants. 

Parbachan 

Parbachan are speeches with ostensibly religious content given at 
weekly mandali meetings. Although members of other religions are welcome, 
the participants in a mandali are almost all members of the same Hindu 
sect. Parbachan are part of a program which follows a ritual butter sac- 
rifice or readings from the Ramayana epic; programs also Include religi- 
ous songs. The progran is set by the chaiman of the mandali . Anyone 
in the congregation may be called upon for a speech, but those who want 
to speak maiy ask before-hand to be Included. Not all parbachan have a 1 
political Intent; many are spontaneous speeches on purely religious sub- 
jects. Parbachan do, however, offer an important medium for political 
perfomance, and I will focus on those speeches which are designed for 
such purposes. 

:n considering the contexts for parbachan , a distinction between 
primary and secondary audience is helpful. The prinwry idience is com- 
posed of the individuals or group at whom the performance is chiefly 
aimed, that is, those whom the performer hopes to Influence directly. The 
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secondary audience includes others who are present. It is not merely a 
residual catcjory, however, as the secondary audience provides both eval* 
uation and an element of control. The spectators Unit and shape the 
perfonnance. 

The primary audience for parbachan , when they are being used politi- 
cally, comprises those fnembers of the nandali not directly Involved in the 
conflict. Spectators sit quietly on the floor while the orator speaks 
from a standing position. The speaker's goal is to provoke their inter- 
est and to gain tt.eir support for the future. Parbachan are an Important 
means of recruiting third-parties to intervene in and bring an end to 
one's dispute. The secondary audience is one^ opponent or his supporters; 
if the enefiiy is not present, one can be sure that word of what is said will 
reach him rapidly. This secondary audience constrains by Intimidation. 
The fear of revenge for overt accusation makes speakers wary; parbachan are 
quite indirect in conveying their political messages. 

Bhatgaon villagers recognize two general varieties of Hindi. One, 
shudh ("sweet") Hindi, Is characterized by such features as gender, care- 
fully Inflected verbs and a heavily Sanskritic lexicon. The other code 
in the village Is the local dialect, referred to as jangli bat ("jungle 
talk"); janali vocabulary includes many English and Fijian items, and it 
Is much less complexly inflected. Jangli bat is the mother tongue for 
villagers, while sweet Hindi is learned through school, reading and listen- 
ing to the radio and to fonnal speeches. Parbachan are given in sweet 
Hindi, or at least in as elegant a code.as the speaker can manage. Vil- 
lagers' competence in sweet Hindi is quite variable, but limited knowledge 
of the code does not limit the speaker's effectiveness. Audiences consider 
the attempt to speak properly to be more important than the results. 

The apparent content of parbachan deals with religious themes. Somt- 
times speakers celebrate a particular epic hero or cult leader; more fre- 
quently a speech focusses on a m^^al quality considered essential to a 
good Hindu. There is a great disparity between overt content and Inten- 
tion in politically motivated parbachan , however. Although I understood 
Hindi well and was on the lookout for conflict, during w first few months 
ot fleldwork 1 saw no reason not to Interpret parbachan as purely re- 
ligious discourse. A friend's caient on the successful political attack 



a speaker had made in an apparent homily on the virtues of mandali atten- 
dance suggested that I was missing the point. T^e contents of parbachan 
are not ambiguous in thedijelves. It is easy for the hindi-speaking out- 
sider to follow an an&lysis of, for example, the fidelity of Sita, the 

wife of the epic hero Ram. The relationship between text and intended 
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function, however, remains quite opaque; the audience knows that some 
speakers h/ve no hidden agenda while others are using parbachan for poli- 
tical ends, 

A crucial question, then, Is how speakers key their audiences to these 
secondary meanings. When does the audience understand that it is not to 
take a speech at face value, and what features guide it to this under- 
standing? Parbachan are not metaphoric. They contain few tropes, that 
is, figures of speech which by their stylistic features or convention^ 
associations suggest hidden meanings, Speakers rely instead upon the 
tlon of particular topics such as anger, jealousy and contention and upon 
several types of syntactic devices. Chief among these is what I hafe 
libelled the "coy reference." toy references employ the Indefinite pro- 
nouns M ("5OTie(one)") and kya ("some(thing)") and, occasionally, wla- 
tlve pronouns such as jo ("who"). They are used to provide vague ante- 
r^iuentii for the later use of third person pronouns, as in "There are 
some people who do not go to mandali .... They a^^ not good samajis ." 
One can be as den.iatory as desired about an unidentified fflalef^cwr. 

Even when che entire audience understands that a quite secular motive 
underlies, a sacreii text, some :^,embers will recognize only the fact 'M 
simething is up. while others will be aware of the specific facts of the 
disputs. It is here that the differential participation in matters of 
coiinion knowledge discussed above becomes important. Individuals in the 
audience are concerned about their acceptance as members of the mardali ; 
the inandali Is an important and relatively stable reference group in the 
fluid social structure of Bhatgaon. The audience feels that it should be 
able to uncover speakers' motives, to unravel their allusions and to In- 
terpret the social as well as the literal meanings of their parbachan . 
Audience mei*ers have an investment in the Interpretation of Intra mandall 
events; the failure to understand suggests less than full participation. 
They therefore work, often quite subtly, to investigate and comprehend the 
hidden m^^rJngs. 
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Speakers have % '«(! motives in these parbachan . In part they hope to 
recruit supporters or i\ least to promote iome sympathy for their positions. 
The successful association, however oblique, of their opponents with the 
absence or distortion of Inponant virtues can be effective in giving the 
enemy a bad name and lowering their reputation. A more Important goal is 
bringing a private conflict, previously discussed only In talanoa sessions, 
to public notice through acceptably Indirect means. Speakers hope both to 
alert fellow mandali members to an ongoing dispute and to convince than 
that it Is serious enough to demand their assistance as third parties. A 
successful speech not only rouses Interest but also catalyzes caimunlty 
Involvement, often through the convening of a panchayat . 

The panchayat^ ^ 

A panchayat Is an ad hoc arbitration sesslon.usually convened by 
the elected officers of a mandill after considerable albeit Indirect 
prodding fron disputing Mbers of the association. Panchayat sessions, 
in marked contrast to parbachan , Involve quite direct talk about speci- 
fic events and personalities. Allegations which In most contexts would 
lead to revenge are discussed at length and without repercussions. Given 
the egalitarian character of life In Bhatgaon and villagers' consequent 
avoidance of overt confrontation, the panchayat poses several Interest- 
ing questions: what contextual and Internal features wke such direct 
perforaances possible, and what are their inpllcatjons for the future re- 
lafonships of the involved parties? In this section I will attempt to 
answer these questions^by outlining the process by which £anch3]£at5 are 
arranged, their participants and audiences, the foraal organiznlon of 
the panchayat as a c(Win1cative event, the content of testimony and the 
effects of the sessions. 

Panchayats are planned and convened by the elected officers of the 
disputants' mandali. These officers meet as antarano samiti ("confiden- 
tial cmittee") and very deliberately discuss the case, choose appropriate 
witnesses to mm and otherwise prepare foi| the session. Often cralttee 
mwbers will interview witnesses clandestinely before the £aricha£t is 
held. They are concerned that factual evidence will be presented; they 
also, however, want to manage the evidence in such a way that neither 
party will lose totally. Reinstating the good reputations of both disputants 
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Is a central goal. Comlttee members are also concerned with the public 
perception of their own roles In the panchayat . The successful manage- 
ment of others' conflicts requires at least the appearance of reluc- 
tance; the organizers prefer to keep their activities as far backstage as 
possible. 

Tlie panchayat itself Is held on neutral ground. Bo':h parties attend 
along with their supporters, the witnesses and the comlttee members. The 
panchayat is often the first occasion since the beginning of the dispute 
which Is attended by both disputants; such joint participation Is iiportant 
in Itself. 

The audience for a panchayat presents a complex picture. Panchayat 
discourse chiefly takes the foni of testimony under oath, and various 
deities comprise an Important secondary audience insuring the truthfulness 
of witnesses' accounts. The comlttee members ilso play an Important role 
in asking questions and maintalninj fairly close control over the issues 
which witnesses can pursue. The primary audience for the entire event, 
however, is not present at the panchayat . This audience includes other 

mandali mwbers ""f ^''^ ^^^^'S^ ^ ^™ ^^^^ '"''^^"^^ 

tkt the panchayat derives a great deal of its effectiveness. Before the 
session is held, an indvidual villager's knowledge of the case ccmes 
through private and fre:|uently partisan lines. Such knowledge can only be 
shai'ed in discussions with close and trusted friends for fear of being 
drawn Into the conflict or at the least being labelled a supporter of one 
side or the other. Through panchayat testimony an official and defini- 
tive account of events crucial to the development of the dispute is pub- 
licly constrjcted. It becomes a basis for later discussion and a new 
baseline against which the subsequent behavior of the disputants can be 
evaluated. It also lets everyone In the ccrmunity know M happened 
between the parties and aiiswtrs those critical questions raised obliquely 
in mandali speeches. 

The interrogative form of panchayat proceedings Is another important 
factor in the success of such sessions. Members of the comittee inter- 
view a series of witnesses, each of whom has sworn to give truthful testi- 
Mny, In marked contrast to the American courtroom, there is no adver- 
sarial questinning; only the committee may ask questions, and they ask only 
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those questions to which they alreatly know the aiiS""*. Honm. , firely 
figure In other public events, are called as \n!\Mi as men,. 
question-answer format has two features of crtttcS^lHiportance: f h 
success of the panchayat . First, questions cape'«liwrs {if=J'^^^ 
m)}^ An unanswered question Is an 1nteractlo««iihicuwi; r-eiP^e is 
necessary, especially In public contexts. Fwtlie«*™if, It Is H^^^* that 
the style and degree of directness of an ansier jtNfifittenied o« '^"se 
features of the question (See Conley et al. ISIS ' \mt Sug^eit'^e 
findings In this area). The direct questions pyt I l|;mittee /si's 
draw forth terse but equally direct answers. S 5«««i luportaiit ''^'ture 
of the question-answer fonnat Is suggested bjtlie «ilof Keenad ^"^Mef- 
felln and Piatt (19J8). In Interpreting the e)(t?»«iili! use of fll^^^^ons 
by mothers in speaking to vei7 young children, tli'i'^iliisgest tHat ^^'^ 
question-answer pair be considered a single propirWiltaal UiiitE, 
answering the questlon-whether verbally or Mine^'*lly-the -gflf'"^ coni- 
pletes the Idea begun by Its mother. If this not^'tluls applied"' ^lie 
panchayat , one effect of the Interrogative fomat^itiij ie seen ai 
reduction of third party responsibility for the ^ ^\n accoui'' 
public narrative Is constructed through the propo«««ltas colislif^tively 
stated by questioner and witness together, h ««lttee Is not Pi^sent- 
Ing an account but Is contributing to Its cdpof^'illtii, 

The orchestration of the panchayat as an eyess'ttls a deHcJ'^ 
The appropriate witnesses must be located th^s^hWfits and 
cfliiipartd. The planning Involved, however, camcJolteiverlyeWJcnt to the 
disputants or the neutrality of the conlttee I'^PlilJ clialle^jf''' The 
witnesses also must be closely controlled. In ifi^kA to artlf^^^m 
sessions In many small-scale comunltliis, tkejaiJSii by f^^^ 
vfllves a full al ring of the Issues Involved In a ■ isf^te (Cf . 1967 ; . 
Nader 1969; Cohn 1967). Testimony is confid ti3=«!prt1cgiarTl'"=^^eiit 
frai which the dispute Is considered to sta, Imlttee * clear 
prospective Interest in future relationships the ^liP^^^hts, 
but a limited and retrospective focus 1; thews^stiljictlve ^i^^ Insur- 
ing a successful outcome. 

A final crucial feature of the panchayat Is sibanner t t^^^'^ it 
ends. After the last witness there Is no s«mlne"!|, w d1scdJii^°" 4nd 



no decision by the comnlttee. The disputants usually shake hands without 
much conversation. This serves both as a ritual and public statement of 
the resumption of amicable relations between them and as a signal that the 
session Is over. The participants may linger, but they talk about other 
subjects. It is important to understand that no consensus is reached or 
even attempted; a decision Is not made. A cooperative and binding account 
of a contested incident is accomplished, and Interested villagers are left 
to draw their own conclusions and interpretations. 

Conclusions 

In this paper I have argued for the Interdependence of a range of 
political perforaances in an egalitarian Indo-Fijian ccwnity. The 
dominant mode of conflict coranunlcation is indirection. Public political 
messages are deeply burled in religious speeches, and individual speakers 
cannot be held responsible for such secondary meanings. This accords well 
with the notion that oblique reference is characteristic of political 
talk among equals (see Irvine 1979; Rosaldo 1973). In contrast, the 
panchayat provides a forum in which contentious Issues can be overtly 
raised. Such sessions are carefully managed to guide and control the 
information presented and to protect the Interests of all the parties in- 
volved. Although the talk is open, its subject matter is restricted. Mo 
one bears sole responsibility for the public discussion; Instead, a coopera- 
tive account is created through interrogation. Reference is direct, but 
the event Itself is oblique, providing a legitimate and public version of 
a case, yet one for which no individual can be held accountable. Further- 
more, the fact that the panchayat i tself is held and that both parties par- 
ticipate in it is an Important signal toi the rest of the ccmunity. The 
disputants meet again as equals, and they publicly resume their disropted 
patterns of coranuni cation. Talk Is restored and with It appropriate rela- 
tions between villagers. 
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Footnotes 



*Th1s paper was presented in the synposlum, "Language and politics In 
the Pacific: the social ecology of speech events," at the 1980 annual 
meetings, Association for Social Anthropology in Oceania, Galveston, Texas. 
Hynne Furth, Fred Hyers, Ronald Hacaulay and Roger Abrahams provided valu- 
able critlcisins and suggestions for which I am grateful, 

. ^This dilenma may actually be cown to any relationships among equals, 
whether in an egalitarian society or within a particular stratum within a 
hierarchical society (Cf. Albert's (1972), discussion of Bunjndi oratoi^), 

^Research in Bhatgaon and subsequent analyses were supported by NIHH, 
the Comparative International Progrwi (Harvard), the Center for the Study 
of Law and Society, Pitzer College, the Haynes Foundation and the National 
EndOMnent for the Humanities. 

^A detailed discussion of parbachan can be found in Brenneis (1978). 

^aUnoa is a Fijian word. In Fijian it means conversation; in Hindi 
it refers to talk around the yagona bowl and carries the connotation of 
idle chatter and gossip. ' 

^For a fuller discussion of this point see Amo 1976. 

^hese data represent the situation in early 1972. 

Vne Furth, who also conducted research in Bhatgaon, has noted that 
women carry out considerable public politicking through discussions with 
other women at weddings and similar events; mefi are not privy to such 
perfomances, as they sit separately. 

^A fuller discussion of the development of egalitarianism in Bhatgaon 
may be found in Brenneis (1979).' 

'a fuller discussion of this problem and its implications for conflict 
in the village may be found in Brenneis (forthcaning). 

^^In speaking of the verbal characteristics associated with direct and 
indirect conflict strategies, villagers often use the tem sidhab^ 
("straight talk") aod shudh bat ("sweet talk"), respectively. Shudh' 
bat is polysanic; it alsoTeTers to a prestige variety of Hindi discussed 
' on page 14. 

\t problem of third party recniitnent is discussed in detail in 
Brenneis (1979). 

'^he situation of "sweet Hindi" and "jungle talk" is quite close to 
diglossia. albeit, in its specifics, of quite recent origin (See Ferguson 
1959). 



^he indirectness of the relationship between text and situated mean- 
ing is by no means restricted to Indo-Fijian politics but is a constant 
feature of human communication. The recently burgeoning field of linguis- 
tic pragmatics is concerned with mapping out patterned associations between 
intent and the form of utterances in a range of societies, particularly 
our own. 

^*A more detailed explication and analysis of the coy reference is 
in Brenneis (197B: 165). 

^^It is important to remember that a parbachan is a particular genre 
located in the larger context of the mandali ^ as speech event; the £an- 
chayat is an event in Itself. 



Bloch (1975) has proposed that "fomality" is the crucial coercive 
feature of political language. The effectiveness of public interrogation 
in Bhatgaon suggests that different forms of political discourse compel 
in quite different ways. 
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